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I love is popular. Ah, then, I always knew that immanent criticism 
and the "average" man, in his health, would bear me out. Thus 
one can prove anything. 

Mr. Thompson's intention to warn against corrupting literary 
art is admirable. His actual judgments are highly individual. 
His antipathies are whimsical. He has, in the present reviewer's 
opinion, made a serious mistake in giving his capriciously-worded 
lectures so definite a title. If a man thinks nothing of the 
" science of ethics," why need he publish a book on the " ethics" 
of anything? The word "Ethics" implies a formulated doctrine, 
and that again implies responsibility for one's "suggestions." 

Josiah Royce. 

Harvard University. 

Conscience: an Essay towards a New Analysis, Deduction, 
and Development of Conscience. By Rev. J. D. Robertson, 
M.A., D.Sc. Vol.1. New Analysis of Conscience. London: 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 

This is a painstaking but unfortunate book. The author gives 
us in Part I. a classification of the "activities of conscience." 
In Part II. A. we have a criticism of rival theories of their "formal 
constitution;" in Part II. B. an account of the "material consti- 
tution" (of which he means the content) "of the moral sense and 
the sense of duty." But he shows no evidence in any of these 
sections (which may roughly be said to fall under the heads of 
psychology, ethics, and sociology) of having taken the necessary 
care to prepare himself for a work of this kind. "Conscience" 
is a popular name which spreads loosely over a number of clearly 
distinguishable phenomena. In particular it is applied to the 
sense of pleasure or pain we experience in the perceived harmony 
or discord between the idea of an action (whether past, present, or 
future) of ourselves or others and our more or less consciously con- 
ceived ideal of the Good. One would have thought that some 
such general account of the popular use of the word was enough, 
and that the writer on psychology might then have been free to go 
on to show how these feelings issued in actions or tendencies to 
action, the writer on ethics to analyze the content of the Ideal on 
which the whole phenomena depends. This is not Mr. Robertson's 
idea. In Part I. he begins with a misleading coordination of con- 
science or moral sensibility with sensation or the sensibility to 
secondary qualities of perception, through which the primary 
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qualities of bodies are apprehended. "High as the latter order of 
sensibility is, the moral is higher. It is more complex. For in 
addition to the natural qualities and relations of things, the moral 
qualities and relations of persons enter into its composition." 
After laying down this basis of confusion, the author goes on to 
classify the "activities" of conscience. We have — 1. "Moral 
susceptibilities and the emotional judgments" classed together 
under the "Moral Sense." 2. "The moral impulses," together 
with " the judgments and sentiments of obligation," under " Sense 
of Duty." Under 1. we have again, a. "emotional judgments, 
which are simply declaratory of right and wrong;" b. " those that 
are also judicial." Under 2. a. "Premonitory impulses" (which 
"hold before the imagination punishment as impending upon 
wrong-doing and happiness as the reward of well-doing") and b. 
"prescriptive judgments" (whose appeal is "less to the lower fears 
and more to - reverence"). Lastly, after the act, these latter "flow 
back again into the judicial activities," completing, as it were, 
the circle, and producing the shock of moral condemnation or 
approval. I have reported this, which to some will appear elabor- 
ate trifling, in the author's own terminology. As he modestly 
claims : " Results of fresh thinking and work in the field can be 
secured and made permanent only by the projection of a more 
correct and suitable scheme of naming." 

In Part II. A. the writer criticises Hedonism under its two forms, 
"Individualistic" and "Socialistic" (an unfortunate "projection," 
surely, this last, as it obviously is intended to include Mr. Herbert 
Spencer), only to reject them in favor of "Humanistic Eudae- 
monism," which he identifies with the theory of T. H. Green. 
The classifications in this section are peculiarly unfortunate. Under 
the head of Individualistic Hedonism are classed without distinc- 
tion Aristippus, Epicurus, Hobbes, Helvetius, Bentham, and Bain. 
Under Socialistic Hedonism, Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Hume, 
Comte, Schopenhauer, Professor Clifford, and Mr. Leslie Stephen. 

Humanistic Eudsemonism unites Spinoza and Kant with Hegel 
and Professor Green. 

How little the author has profited by the study of the masters 
he professes to follow is seen in his last section (II. B.), in which 
he discusses the relation between the "formal" and the "material 
constitution" of conscience. According to Green, of course, the 
"duty" to be realized is the system or unity, in relation to which 
the various objects of desire have their value assigned to them. 
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It stands to these desires as universal to particular. Similarly, in 
the life of the community, the several institutions of civilized 
society, including the maxims of current morality, derive their 
value and significance from the function they perform in forward- 
ing the better life. They thus stand to the individual will as a 
species of objective conscience. While to the good will they are 
only the particular forms in which it realizes itself, to the man 
whose will is immature, and who has not yet risen to the level repre- 
sented by the accepted code, they stand for his own better self, 
and are thus for him the universal. All this, which might be called 
the organic view of conscience and society, is completely missed 
by Mr. Robertson. To him "the material" (or, reverting to the 
authorized nomenclature, the "content") "is in every case some- 
thing additional (the italics are his) to the formal constitution. A 
conception of the good for man as man and some sensibility to the 
same are sufficient to set up an activity of conscience upon every 
occasion of free or self-determined willing. But as soon as the 
activity has thus begun, as soon as it proceeds from its first prin- 
ciple to these particular applications, conceptions and sensibilities 
additional to the formal constitution are acquired." The reader 
might be forgiven if he fails to attach any meaning to this para- 
graph ; but if it means anything it means simply a blunder on a 
fundamental point in metaphysics. With all the good will in the 
world the writer has failed to bend his master's bow. 

The same misconception as to the relation of universal to par- 
ticular reappears at a later point. The writer is discussing the 
difficulty of reconciling his theory of conscience with differences 
of moral standard, and especially with the apparent absence of all 
standard among primitive races. Thus, he is struck with the 
venial treatment that "the homicidal and disgusting practice of 
cannibalism" receives in primitive society and puts the question, 
" How, if there were these formal conceptions and sensibilities in 
the consciences of primitive men, do they not give clearer and 
fuller evidence of their existence and activity ? If they coexisted 
with such a highly anomalous content, why did they not actively 
condemn its manifestations in willing instead of shielding and 
sanctioning them?" There is, of course, no real difficulty here 
for Idealist any more than for Evolutionary Ethics. Mr. Robertson 
having created his own difficulty has to create his solution of it. 
This he does in the paragraph following the sentences just quoted : 
"In all probability this is precisely what conscience did in the first 
Vol. V. — No. 2 17 
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perpetrators of these horrors. It would register its protest against 
them. Some feeling of uneasiness and unsettlement would be ex- 
perienced after the first perpetration of such deeds. There would 
be an emotional judgment of disapprobation in the moral sense of 
an inhibitory judgment and impulse in the sense of duty. Like later 
activities these might be overborne or disregarded until, through 
some combination of evil within and special temptation without, 
the act {sic) ceased to be common." This rationalist account of 
the Fall may be commended to theologians who take their Ethics 
from the book of Genesis. It may safely be said it is not likely to 
commend itself to anybody else. 

For the rest, the only part of the book in which the thought is 
at all accurate or trenchant is that upon the "abstract rationalism" 
of Kant. This includes some good remarks. But even here we 
seem to have heard most of it before. J. H. Muirhead. 

London. 

Short Studies in Character. By Sophie Bryant, D.Sc. Lon- 
don: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1894. 

This little book does not need its apologetic preface. Its con- 
tents may be a trifle desultory, consisting as they do of a collection 
of diverse addresses to various audiences. But there is enough of 
unity in theme and still more of consistency of conviction to jus- 
tify embodiment in a volume of "The Ethical Library." "The 
ostentatious continuity" is so often, and not least in "Theory of 
Education," the parent of dreariness that the reader may even re- 
joice to find that between chapters, many of which make a new 
departure, he may profitably supply links of connection for him- 
self. It is even a doubtful gain, inasmuch as it suggests a method- 
ical treatment to which these "Studies" do not lay claim, that the 
volume is divided into two "Parts," — the one "Ethical," dealing 
"with considerations of character as such," the other "Educa- 
tional," devoted to a discussion of " educational problems arising 
therefrom." In style, at times not a little homiletic, in frequency 
of suggested applications, in the limit at which analysis is cut 
short, the treatment is really "educational", throughout. No 
drawback, be it added, when, in addition to what Mr. Spencer 
would call " a preparation in psychology," there is so much first- 
hand educational experience, and so much just insight, especially 
into the souls of young people, as there is here. 

In its essence, if we may single out what seems essential from 



